we Gs. to offer a greater service “ 


In thts booklet, Loyola College in Montreal 
presents a brief chronicle of its history and its 


contributions to the community and to society. 


Reviewed, too, are Loyola’s ambitions for the future, 
as projected in 1ts Development Plan — 

a program of strengthening and expansion 

whose fulfilment by 1970 will enable Loyola College to 
offer a greater service and to share more fully 

in helping to resolve the challenges confronting 


higher education in Canada. 


0 ONE” a greater SWWIWCE. . - 


For more than sixty years, the name and works of 
Loyola College have been linked closely with Mont- 
real’s growth and progress. In many ways, since 1896, 
the College and Canada’s metropolis have contributed 
toward each other’s development. Equally, they are in 
many ways dependent upon each other. 


Interdependence is a mutual matter. It exacts mutual 
trust, mutual esteem, mutual support. Its price is a 
high guid pro quo of understanding, its consummation 
a substantial guid pro quo of mutual benefits. 


Higher educational institutions cannot merely be 
repositories for knowledge and understanding of the 
past. They must also be alive to the exigencies of the 
present and the potentialities of the future. Colleges 
and universities must be aware that as the complexity 
and responsibilities of our society increase so does the 
need for broad-gauged leadership in business and 
industry, in the government, in the professions, in the 
schools, in the churches — in every walk of life. 


Today, in company with colleges and universities 
everywhere in Canada, Loyola College plans for a 
growing future in which greater service will be the 
keynote. 


“Loyola's physical and academic expansion over the past sixty 
years contains many valuable lessons as this College faces the 
future. The long and distinguished line of Rectors and admints- 
trators and teachers who have been so lavish in loyalty and devoted 
service, who have shown such wisdom and fortitude amid fears and 
frustrations, who have deepened the cultural and spiritual traditions 
of their College — how can one attempt adequately to assess this 


priceless heritage?” 
GERALD F. LAHEY, S.J., RECTOR 
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Loyola College, conducted by the Fathers of the Society of 
Jesus, actually had its beginnings in 1888 when a separate and 
distinct ‘English Section” was instituted at College Ste. Marie 
in downtown Montreal. Loyola, as a distinct institution, initiated 
university classes in 1896 and was incorporated as a college by an 
act of the Quebec Legislature in 1899. 


In size a smaller college by tradition and choice, Loyola places 
first importance upon the primacy of the individual, emphasizing 
man’s pursuit of knowledge as an instrument for his intellectual, 
moral and social development. 


Quebec’s only Catholic seat of higher learning for the English- 
speaking population of the province, Loyola College shares with 


colleges and universities throughout Canada a problem of 
increasing dimensions: to provide higher educational opportun- 
ities for the ever-growing number of young Canadians able to 
benefit from such opportunities. 


STUDENT ENROLMENT 


Since 1954, Loyola has experienced a 23 per cent rise in full-time 
student enrolment. Last year’s increase, to 483 full-time students, 
was a 13 per cent gain over the previous year. A full-time enrol- 
ment of more than 550 students is expected in 1958-59, and it is 
anticipated that the coming decade will see Loyola’s enrolment 
exceed 1,200 students — a further increase of well over 100 
per cent. 


ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Related closely to Loyola’s growth in student population is its 
academic development. In the beginning solely a liberal arts 
college, Loyola has over the years seen fit to enlarge the scope of 
its studies in order better to serve the needs of today’s youth. 


In addition to the Faculty of Arts, pre-engineering courses were 
begun in 1923. A separate Faculty of Science was instituted in 
1943, providing for the needs not only of students in honours 
courses leading to a B.Sc. in chemistry, physics or mathematics, 
but also for pre-medical, pre-dental, and engineering students. 
The latter receive not only pre-engineering courses but take 
three years of engineering itself before proceeding to McGill 
University for completion. 


In 1947 a further extension took place with the establishment 
of a Faculty of Commerce. 


THE LIBERAL ARTS 


The parade of technical progress has marched at a phenomenal 
pace during the past half century. But as we have learned how, 
we have not always understood why. While tools and technical 
knowledge have advanced so rapidly it has become apparent 
that the development .of human understanding and perspective 
has not always been able to keep pace. 


Consequently, at Loyola College, there is a continuing stress on 
the humanities and social sciences in students’ development. 
In our society, the abilities to think clearly and to act rightly, 
to progress steadily and consciously, without ceasing to be a 
well-balanced, well-developed human being, cannot be over- 
stressed. 


To the provision of such men is Loyola College dedicated. 


Contributions 
AND SERVICES ..=. 


How better to appraise the guiding philosophy and contributions 
of an institution of higher learning than to examine the role of its 
graduates in society ? 


Many hundreds of Loyola College’s 1,500 living graduates are 
serving the business. and industrial world in positions of respon- 
sibility. Many, too, have taken their place in the church, the 
government and the professions. Loyola has contributed 225 
graduates to the church; there have been seven judges, four 
senators, five ambassadors, six members of parliament, more 
than 200 lawyers and nearly 150 doctors. 


Although the Faculty of Science held its first graduation just 
eleven years ago, many graduates have obtained their doctorates; 


several are on university faculties and at least two head uni- 
versity departments. 


FACULTY AND STUDENTS 


A few words, too, about the faculty and students. Loyola’s 
faculty, both Catholic and non-Catholic, are active members of 
various learned societies in Canada and the United States. 


In addition to the studies of the Jesuits, every member of the 
lay teaching staff is engaged in either pre-doctoral or post- 
doctoral work, including a number on grants of the National 
Research Council and the Defence Research Board. Among the 
faculty and staff at Loyola is found an unusual emphasis on 
teaching competency. 


In athletics, dramatics and public speaking, Loyola’s students 
have achieved an enviable record. No enumeration of activities 
can capture the spirit of dynamism which invigorates Loyola’s 
students. It is the spirit of a smaller college, whose strength lies 
in the closeness of student fellowship and personal communica- 
tion between professor and student — with the rich experience 
that all this implies. 


EXTENSION SERVICES 


Increasingly, Loyola College performs an important educational 
role for the people of Montreal — particularly those residing in 
the western sections of the city and in the Lakeshore area. 


In September, 1957, Loyola instituted an Extension Department; 
during the first year fifteen courses were offered during evening 
hours. A further expansion in the number of courses is planned 
for the coming year to serve a rapidly increasing demand for 
extension services. 


Loyola eon. 


Loyola College’s campus, comprising some thirty acres excellently 
located on Sherbrooke Street West, is sufficiently large to permit 
a threefold expansion of facilities north of Sherbrooke, without 
disturbing the existing playing fields. The undeveloped ‘“‘south 
campus” is reserved for future development. 


Loyola’s present investment in buildings and educational equip- 


ment exceeds $4,000,000, with today’s replacement costs much 


higher, of course. 


The six major buildings on the campus are: the Administration 
Building, built in 1916, expanded in 1920 and again, to seven 
stories, in 1927; the Refectory and Junior Buildings, opened in 
1916; the Central Building, completed in 1947; the Chapel, 
opened in 1933; and the Stadium, which includes an artificial 
ice rink, a canteen, and quarters for the College’s armed forces 
reserve training units, opened in 1924 and improved in 1954. 


LOYOLA'S PRESENT SOURCES OF INCOME 


| 
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What of the future ? 


To prepare adequately to serve the needs of a student body at 
least double its present size, and to accommodate a corresponding 
increase in faculty and staff, Loyola College has prepared a 
Development Plan whose fulfilment is envisioned for 1970. 


It is a longer-range program, with several facets. 


CAPITAL EXPANSION 


Within Loyola’s Development Plan a thoughtful program of 
orderly and gradual physical expansion has been drafted, with 
plans calling for a close adherence to the College's distinctive 
and beautiful English-collegiate Gothic architecture. 


FACULTY AND STAFF 


A second facet of Loyola’s Development plan is the expansion of 
faculty and staff to serve greater numbers of students. The 
traditional emphasis on close faculty-student relationships 


makes it important that an equitable balance be maintained. It is 
envisioned that Loyola’s faculty will expand to some sixty 
Jesuits and thirty lay members. 


OPERATING ACCOUNTS 


In addition to Loyola’s capital requirements, serious considera- 
tion is being given to the College’s future in terms of operating 
finances. Burdened with a bond issue of substantial proportions 
for many years, Loyola last year was forced also to negotiate a 


loan in order to meet obligations. 


The College’s present sources of income are clear: student charges 
during the past year made up 83 per cent of the total operating 
revenue; 11 per cent came from Provincial Government grants; 
outside labours of the Jesuit staff provided 5 per cent; and 
donations accounted for 1 per cent. It is noted also that during 
the past fifteen years the free contributions of Loyola’s Jesuit 
teaching staff are estimated at more than $3,000,000. 
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Realization of Loyola College’s objectives in respect of 
physical expansion calls for a three-stage program. 


FIRST STAGE increasingly crowded, seriously threatening efficient 


operation and utilization. 


ANEW SCIENCE BUILDING: $2,000,000 


To provide new and enlarged classroom and labo- THIRD STAGE 


ratory facilities for students in the pure and applied A MEN'S RESIDENCE 


sciences; during the 1957-58 academic year 48 per 
cent of Loyola’s students were enrolled in courses in 
the Faculty of Science. This percentage is expected 


Loyola is attracting increasing numbers of students 
from outside of Montreal — from many points in 
Quebec, and from Ontario, the Atlantic Provinces, 


to increase. the United States and Mexico. To meet an increasing 
need for residential accommodation, a residence for 
SECOND STAGE 150 men students is included as a deferred project 


within the Development Plan. 
A FACULTY BUILDING: $750,000 


ANEW HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING 


To provide much-needed residential accommodation ) 
Separate and distinct from Loyola College is a high 


and study facilities for the Jesuit staff; present 


quarters are increasingly inadequate. school for resident and non-resident students. With 


increasing emphasis being given to the College’s 
A NEW LIBRARY BUILDING: $750,000 development it is intended ultimately to relocate the 


Loyola is justly proud of its present 35,000-volume high school geographically independent of the College 


library. But the general library and reading rooms are buildings. 


A New Science Building 
$2,000,000 


‘“‘T ask our friends in government, in industry and business, and 
in the professions, to consider seriously how each of them can con- 
tribute to the needs of Loyola. Loyola is faithfully serving them, 
Loyola hopes that they, in turn, will increase their aid in helping 
Loyola to serve them more.”’ 


- GERALD F. LAHEY, S.J., RECTOR 


Much is being said and written about the financial challenge 
confronting Canada’s colleges and universities. The need is well 
documented. 


In seeking to fulfill all facets of its Development Plan, Loyola 
College in Montreal is increasingly dependent upon the generosity 
and support of an understanding public. 


For fulfilment of its program by 1970, Loyola has a pressing 
need for increased gifts and grants from all sources of financial 
support; from alumni and friends, from business and industry, 
from foundations and from government. 


Within the total Development Plan are many opportunities for 
giving. In the face of today’s challenges, increased contributions 
are an economic necessity — if academic health, indeed survival, 
are to be assured. 


No single financial appeal is contemplated to solve all of Loyola’s 
needs. To finance. construction of the projected new Science 
Building a public campaign for funds will be held in the near 
future. 


Other needs will, it is planned, be met in successive stages, with 
many gift and bequest opportunities available for consideration. 


LOYOLA COLLEGE, Montreal, Quebec 
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